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From the Williamstown Advocate. 
THE FUNERAL. 

It was the month of November. The leaves 
had fallen from the trees, and the beauty of the 
landscape was destroyed by the severity of the sea- 
gon. The naked hills, and the vales covered with 
decayed herbage, looked cheeriess and desoiate, 
and the eye sought in vain for something to rest 
upon with pleasure. There wasa cold and un- 
comfortable appearance in the atmosphere.—The 
sun shone with less splendor than usual, and dark 
heavy clouds were rolled up in immense masses 
along the western and northern horizon. Occasi- 
onally a single fragment breaking away from the 
vast pile would sweep onward over the broad arch 
of heaven to the sunny skies of the south. There 
seemed to be something in the appearance of the 
day fitted to awaken melancholy emotions in the hu- 
man breast, and to fill the mind with serious and 
inexplicable thoughts. This, however, might be 
the effect of association. Our hearts were sad. 
We were going to pay the last tribute of respect to 
our beloved Pastor.* 

Almost half a century had passed away since the 
venerable man had _ been invested with the ministe- 
rial office in our little village. Since that time 
most of his cotemporaries had paid the debt of na- 
ture, and to us who had grown up under his instruc- 
tion, he appeared to belong to another age. His 
thin flowing locks, bleached by the frosts of eighty 
winters, and the impress which the lapse of time 
had left upon his brow, combined with the utmost 
simplicity of manners. .g@°v | him a patriarchal as- 
pect. A wasw wad ardent piety assisted to height- 
en this semblance, so that without any great effort 
of imagination, an observer might fancy himself 
transported back to the earliest ages of the world. 
Added to this the good old man possessed all those 
qualities which could serve to endear him to his pa- 
rishioners, with few of those moral imperfections in- 
corporated with our natures. 

As we approached the house of mourning, our 
regrets for his departure assumed a deeper tone. 
The desultory conversation of neighbors and ac- 
quaintances, who had joined each other on the way, 
all ceased as we arrived at the church. In a few 
moments the bier was borne slowly up the aisle, 
followed by the relatives of the deceased. Their 
deep mourning dresses, were in perfect unison 
with the scene, and assisted to convey to every 
heart something of the grief that subdued their 
own. 

Presently the minister of an adjoining parish as- 
cended the pulpit. He had long been a fellow la- 
borer with the deceased in the vineyard of his heav- 
enly Master, & had always been accustomed to look 
up to him in his life time as to an elder brother. 
Every eye was fixed upon him as he rose to pray, 
and every breath was hushed. There was a tremor 
in the tone of his voice, and the tear stole silertly 
down his furrowed cheek, but he became more calm 
as he proceeded, till his voice regained its accustom- 
ed firmness, mellowed only by grief. In his sermon 
be spoke of the long & faithful labors of the deceas- 
ed, the assiduity with which he had discharged his 
Pastoral duties & his devotedness to the cause of the 
Lord. When at length he came to speak of his 
own loss, his self command forsook him. He could 
only exclaim as he raised his hands and streaming 
eyes to heaven, “thy will be done.” 

. After the services were closed, the bier * was pla- 
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ers soon took their places, while the people arrang- | 
ed themselves two and two behind them. 
tolling of the bell the procession moved slowly for- | 


little declivity, crossing the village green, and were | 
soon in the avenue that leads up tothe enclosure. | 
The gate was thrown open, while the bearers arran- | 
ged themselves on either side, . Entering the yard | 
we moved along to the grave Which had already | 
been prepared. 
newly excavated earth; the sexton’s spade was on 
the other, and a little beyond was piled a few 
square pieces of turf. The coffin was now taken 
from the bier and placed beside the grave. Pres- 
ently a voice said that all was ready, and the bear- 
ers stepped forward, and gathered the dead to his 
kindred dust. Then followed a hollow sound as 
the frozen mould fell upon the coffin. The grave 
was now filled,—the pieces of turf carefully repla- 
ced,—and the people dropt silently away. The 
yard was again left forsaken till death should select 
another victim to add to the number of those who 
were and are not. 
* * * * * * 

A few years elapsed before I visited my native 
village. I returned to spend a college vacation. 
Any one whois acquainted with a student’s life, 
knows the delight which this temporary relaxation 
affords. Enervated by long continued application, 
he leaves the halls of science to mingle in the socie- 
ty of those he loves with almost boyish enthusiasm. 
And our homes appear more lovely, and our kind- 
red and friends seem dearer to us, than when we 
first left the parental roof to enter upon the scenes 
of a college life. ‘I'he woods, the, sunny hills, the 
brawling brooks and grassy mends, all ‘present a 
thousand charms to the lively imagination of the 
scholar. A kind of enchantment is spread over 
them that captivates us more than all the regularity 
of the productions of art. 

After the greeting of friends and the salutations of 
acquaintances were over, I stole away to indulge in 
that commingling of half painful and pleasurable 
emotions which an occasion of the kind invariably 
awakens. I walked carelessly along without any 
object to direct me. The sun had sunk below the 
western horizon, and the white fleecy clouds that 
fleckered the deep blue vault of heaven were fast 
fleeting away. The dandelion and the may-flower 
were growing here and there along my path, and 
ever and anon was heard the hum of the bee ranging 
from flower to flower. Following the course of the 
little alley into which I had unconsciously falien, 
Isoon found myself within the precincts of the 
church yard. Directly before me, and a little apart 
from the others, was the minister’s grave. Beside 
it was growing a small cluster of lilacs. The party 
colored blossoms, sparkling in the silver moon 
beams, shed a sweet fragrance as they were gently 
swayed by the evening breeze. At the head of the 
grave was a plain monument ef white marble. 
The epitaph inscribed upon it was simple -yet com- 
prised his whole life—‘t The wise shall shMie as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars forever and ev- 
er.’ C. 








RELIGION. 








From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 
EVENING WALK. 
The world on which we walk—the visible, in- 


animate world—is indeed but a wreck of that mag- 
nificent fabric over which, in the freshness of its 





* Rev. Mr. Briggs, of Cammington. Ed. H. Gaz. 


new and perfect creation, ‘‘ the morning stars sung 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


On one side of it was heaped the | 


; gaze upon her. 


But as in a picture long faded and deeply tarnish 


At the | ed, atintor a line will here and there peep out, 


bespeaking the master’s hand, and bearing a record 


ward to the burial ground. We passed down a | of its original brightness, so are we continually 
greeted with some memento of earth’s pristine love- 


liness. Evanescent as fair, the dew-drop sparkles 
and vanishes—the flower expands, glows and 
withers—the summer landscape smiles, and passes 
away. 

There is an hour when Nature seems commis- 
sioned to array herself in royal apparel, and to shine 
forth in majesty so dazzling, yet so soft that I know 
not whether awe or love predominates, while I 
It is when wandering over the 
broad heath,! can look down from some elevated spot 
and behold the intermingling light and shade of an 
evening sky, reflected, as it were, from the variega- 
ted scene below. Herethe bright beam falls upon 
a ridge, and down a slope partially planted, where 
the tender green ofthe youthful fir stands out from 
the clustering profusion of purple heather bells; 
there scantily clad in short grass and moss, innumer- 
able little knolls arise like billows on the ocean’s 
breast, the shadow of the passing clouds giving a 
semblance of motion to their undulating swell. 
Beyond, a thickly wooded country lies in compara- 
tive darkness, while the capricious ray rests, per- 
haps, on a distant village green, or sparkles on the 
surface of a lake, as some sweet thought will often 
linger in the gloom that shrouds the sorrowful bo- 
som. In deepest blue, a line of hills, many miles 
remote, appearsto rest on the horizon, and limits 
man’s view within a span at which his imagination 
spurns. 

And this would be lovely, were there no more 
than this; but the hoir is marked by features more 
peculiarly its own. ‘The sun is travelling west- 
ward, and the clouds assemble as if to catch and 
treasure up the splendour of his parting smile. 
There is sometimes a landscape in our heavens, 
from which I can scarcely spare a glance to the 
richest beauties of earth. Resting on the summit of 
a dense, dark cloud, as on a mountain’s peak, the 
magnificent orb will dart his streams of glory ath- 
wart it to the horizon, imparting such mysterious 
and chastened radiance, as we may conceive to 
have rested on the tent of the Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness, when the Most High over-canopied it 
with the Shekinah of his presence. Catching the 
glow, in an opposite quarter of the heavens, some 
lighter cloud opens its fantastic folds, and gives the. 
picture of overhanging cliffs, between which an 
azure ocean studded with islands, gives back the 
beautiful reflection ; and, perhaps, in solitary gran- 
deur, some huge rock appears to rear its precipit- 
ous bulwark, and to receive unmoved the surging 
billow which, in the form of a vapoury cloud, is 
hurled upon its front; while, capped with mimic 
snow, it rises behind, and terminates in peaks of 
delicate brightness. 

Here the eye of taste will linger, and here the 
wing of fancy loves to expatiate: but, ob! for the 
finger of faith to point far, far beyond the depths of 
ether, while the voice of hope speaks softly to the 
spirit of what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
the heart of man been able to conceive !—even of 
those eternal glories reserved for them who love 
the appearing of that Sun of Righteousness, of whom 
yonder beautiful orb is but a:poor dim type. With- 
draw that shining luminary—extinguish his light, 
leaving the moon beamless, and let nought but the 
glimmering of distant stars render visible the dark- 
ness of our abode; far less dreary, less cold, less 
comfortless would it then appear, than is the soul 
which, having once basked in its Redeemer’s smile, 








experiences the hiding of his face, and is left to the 
wretchedness of all inferior consolations. Veiled 
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in the density of our atmosphere, the sun is oft un- 
seen, and we trace not to his invisible orb the beam 
that penetrates each corner of our chamber— 
the warmth that maintains circulation in our life- 
pulse; and thus, with ingratitade more heinous, 
do we dare to forget Him by whom the worlds 
were made, and in whom alone we live, and move, 
and have our being. We gaze upon the golden 
clouds, but call them not his chariot ;—we bare our 
brow to the refreshing breeze, but deem not that 
He walks upon it. Weramble upon the surface of 
the earth, heedless that le numbers our steps : 
aye, and knows the things that come into our mind 
—every one of them. 

What were the beauties of this earth and her at- 
tendant heavens, to me, apilgrim and sojourner of 
a day, if they led me not to contemplate that “‘ new 
heaven and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness?’ And what have I, unrighteous, unholy, and 
unclean, to do in that paradise of God, if I be not 
washed, and sanctified, and justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God? Oh, 
then, thou blessed Mediator of the New Covenant, 
may every contemplation of thy works more richly 
endear to me thy word, and more closely knit my 
soul tothee, my Redeemer, my all in all ; thou that 
hast created the heavens and streached them out— 
thou that hast spread forth the earth, and that 
which cometh out of it—thou that givest breath 
unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that 
walk therein. I know these heavens shall vanish 
away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like 
a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die in 
like manner; but thy salvation shall be forever, 
and thy righteousness shall not be abolished. 

Fora. 








LEARNING. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 

It is known to many that a year and a half ago, 
a number of ladies and gentlemen assembled in this 
town for the purpose of establishing an Infant 
School. A resolution was passed that such a school 
should be opened here, and money subscribed for 
that purpose. Owing tothe difficulty of procuring 
books and apparatus, as well as to some other ob- 
stacles not necessary to be mentioned, the plan 
was not carried into operation until three months 
since. As the system was but impesfectly under- 
stood in this country, many embarrassments attend- 
ed this first experiment. We believe those who 
were present at the late examination, were aston- 
ished to see so much good effected in so short a 
time, and ynder so many unfavourable cireamstan- 
ces. The perfect order and harmony manifested 
among the Jitile pupils, their happy countenances, 
and the readiness with which they obeyed every 
movement of the hand of the teacher, Miss Emmons, 
did her much credit. They entered the room march- 
ing in procession, singing the addition table, and 
keeping time by clapping their hands. After taking 
their seats on the stage, all joined in a prayer suited 
in language and sentiment to their capacities. Then 
they sang a hymn very sweetly, and were called 
upon to explain it by their teacher. The alphabet 
was given them upon a card, and when they had 
repeated it, phrases printed on another card were 
shown them to read and explain. Afterwards they 
went through the exercises of counting, adding, 
multiplying, and repeating the numeration table 
and pence table. Questions in mental arithmetic 
were correctly answered. In the same manner 
various other questions were asked, and very satis- 
factorily answered. For instance—an apple-tree 
was described in all its parts, the uses of all its 
parts explained, the manner in which it was nour- 
ished by the sap, &c. The length of days, weeks, 
months and years; the figure and motion of the 
earth; the state and town in. which we live; the 
river on which the latter is situated; its ,source, 
length, mouth—all these were distinctly stated. 

Questions in Scripture history were asked—Who 
made the world ? Why did God make the world be- 
fore he made man? “Because he would have 
had nothing to live upon.” Why did not God make 

















man before he made air? ‘ O he could not breathe 
without air.” ‘The commandments were explained 
by familiar illustrations, and the whole was inter- 
spersed with singing hymns, and expressive ges- 
ture. [Hartford Observer. 
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ANNIVERSARY AT CRANBURY, N. J. 

Yesterday, September 14th, we attended the an- 
niversary of the Sabbath Schools connected with 
the congregation at Cranbury. It was exceedingly 
solemn and interesting. It is impossible to des- 
cribe the scene, so asto give any adequate idea of it. 

At an early hour, wagons with parents & children 
were seen coming into the village from all directions. 
Seats were reserved in the church for the scholars; 
but for the sake of order, all repaired to the new 
session-house, and from thence, walked in proces- 
sion to the church, a few rods distant. This pro- 
cession was led by Rev. S.C. Henry, the pastor, 
with the Sabbath School Agent for New-Jersey.— 
Then followed the teachers and scholars to the 
number of about four hundred. Multitudes of par- 
ents and others stood around the church in silent 
admiration of the spectacle. There was no pomp 
or parade, but as the schools moved with solemn 
step, they sung the following hymn: 


Children of old, hosannas sung, 
To praise the Saviour’s name ; 
We too would join our infant song, 
To celebrate his fame. 


Chief priests and scribes were sore displeased, 
That children thus should sing ; 

But Jesus own’d their early praise, 
And we our praises bring. 

We bless the Lord for all his gifts, 
For life, and food, and friends ; 

We bless him for the word of lite, 
The choicest gift he sends. 

God’s sacred word we learn to know, 
Where heavenly wisdom lies ; 

Here, too, are kind instructions giv’n 
That teach us to be wise. 

In a few moments after entering the church, all 
were quietly and regularly seated with their respec- 
tive teachers, in those pews which were nearest the 
pulpit—the back pews, the gallery, and the aisles 
were crowded with spectators, and many were com- 
pelled to stand around the door and windows. 

A psalm was then sung, and prayer offered by the 
Rev. Robert Baird ; after which, Rev. Mr. henry 
spent more than an hour in the examination of the 
scholars. There were scholars present from eight 
schools, and the mode of examining them was as 
follows : 

Rev. Mr. Henry stood before the pulpit, and said, 
** We will begin withthe school of Cranbury Vil- 
lage, on the 23d Lesson. Will any boy in the 
first class tell me what is the subject of this les- 
son?” 

One boy answers, “At the pool of Bethesda 
Christ heals a man who had been diseased thirty- 
eight years.” 

Mr. H. Where did Jesus go? 

Scholar. Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 

Mr. H. On what occasion. 

Another Scholar. Ata feast of the Jews. 

Mr. H. (To the second class.) Why did the 
Jews keep feasts? 

Scholar. Psalm 


78: 7. That they might set 
their hope in God and not forget the works of God, 
but keep his commandments. 


Mr. H. How many great feasts were the Jews 
to keep in a year? 

Scholax. Exodus 23: 14 to 17. “Fhree times 
thou shak keep a feast unto me in the year. Thou 
shalt keep the feast of unleavened bread, (thou 
shalt eat unleavened bread seven days, as I com- 
manded thee, in the time appointed im the month 
Abib; for in it thou camest out from Egypt; and 
none shall appear before me empty:) And the feast 
of harvest, the first fruits of thy labours, which thou 
hast sown in the field: and the feast of ingathering, 
which is in the end of the year, when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours out of the field. Three 
times in the yeat all thy males shall appear before 
the Lord God. 


Mr. Henry then made a few remarks on the Jew- 
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ish feasts, and proceeded to other classes, till he 
had asked most of the questions on the 234 lesson, 
He then called on the school from Prospect Plains 
and examined the scholars of that school on the 
20th and 2Ist lessons.—Afterwards examined the 
school from Rhode Hall, and proceeded in a simi- 
lar manner with the scholars from each of the eight 
schools. The answers were given promptly, and 
so loud, that we could distinctly hear most of them 
while sitting in the pulpit. They were given with 
an accuracy which would put to the blush, many 
who have lived to middle age. The whole examin- 
ation was interspersed with remarks from Mr. 
Henry. 

After the examination the scholars were addres. 
sed by Mr. Harvey Fisk, and the parents and teach- 
ers, by Rev. Robert Baird. The exercises closed 
by singing, and left a deep impression on the minds 
of all, ofthe importance of thorough Sabbath School 
instruction. 

Perhaps some are ready to say, the scholars had 
been thoroughly prepared only on the lessons selec. 
ted for the examination. Weanswer. The schol. 
ars knew what lessons they were to be examined 
on, a8 was very proper they should, but we are con- 
fident that the whole was only a simple and fair 
exhibition of the mode of teaching, which is pursu- 
ed in that and several of the neighboring congrega. 
tions. We once happened to spend a Sabbath at 
Cranbury, when no one expected it. On visiting 
the school at the church, Mr. Henry came in and 
examined the classes in the same manner as he did 
yesterday. ‘The questions were answered with 
equal promptitude and accuracy. 

We do not speak of Cranbury, as better than oth- 
er places, but we do think there are many things 
connected with Sabbath School operations in that 
place, which are worthy of imitation. 

1. The pastor is actively engaged in the cause. 
He has been careful to examine and_ introduce the 
best systems of instruction. He visits the different 
schools. For instance, he says, from the pulpit on 
the Lord’s day, ‘“‘ This afternoon, I expect to visit 
the Sabbath School at school house, 
and wish the parents of that neighborhood to at- 
tend.” —After the classes have recited their lesson, 
he questions them on it and then applies ns instrue- 
tion, by way of a lecture for all, old and young. 

2. Parents are very actively engaged in the 
cause. They are careful to examine the lessons 
which are assigned, and during the week they take 
much pains in preparing their children for the re- 
citation on the Sabbath. They have procured ii- 
braries for each school. 

3. The teachers are very actively engaged inthe 
cause. They study the lessons thoroughly them- 
selves ; they meet every week to discuss the sub- 
ject of the lesson, and aid each other as much as 
possible ; are punctual in their attendance, and dil- 
ligent in teaching. 

The good effects of such a system of Sabbath 
School instruction, have been already felt, and 
much greater good is expected. There is some 
times danger of teachers and parents becoming 
proud of such a state of things, and consequently 
losing a blessing. It is sometimes the case, that 
persons acquire an extensive knowledge of truth, 
without ever repenting of their sins, or believing 
with the heart on the Lord Jesus Christ. Let all, 
parents, teachers, and scholars, remember that e- 
cept they repent they will all perish. [.S. S. Jour. 


. From the N. Xf. Observer. 
A SABBATH SCHOLAR’S LEGACY. 

A widowed mother was watching beside the sick 
bed of her little child, that seemed nigh unto death. 
It appeared to sleep, but while the weeping parent 
hung over it, anxiously watching to discover the 
slightest alteration, the child opened its eyes, and 
looking up in her face, said, ‘* Mother, there are two 
tickets in my drawer, which 1 obtained from the 
Sabbath School, I will give them to you. I remem- 
ber that on one of them is written—‘ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 1° 
will give you rest.” The little Sabbath Scholar 
then closed its eyes, and never spoke again. When 
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the next morning’s sun arose, the spirit had depar- | then certain that they are not really convinced that | of perhaps 1 1-2 years old, running alone. I con- 


ted, and was received, as we hope, into the bosom 
of the ‘‘ good Shepherd.” ‘The disconsolate moth- 
er, while weeping over the lifeless body of her 
child, recollected its last words and went to the 
drawer where she found the tickets. Her soul 
was then indeed “heavy laden,” and for the first 
time she felt her need of the rest which the gospel 
offers. This bereaved parent is now among those 
who esteem an interest in Christ more than the 


wealth of a world. S. 
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RIPE CHERRIES, 

William and Jane’s father was expected to return 
from a long journey the next day, and their mother 
had told them, that, as there were but few cherries 
that year, she wished to keep them for him. But 
whea the little brother and sister were running 
along the walk, as they came near the cherry-tree, 
a gust of wind shook the leaves, and several of the 
ripe cherries fell off the tree. Jane stopped to look 
atthem, and I am sorry to say, that William stoop- 
ed down and picked some of them up, he ate two 
or three, and gave the rest to his sister. They 
they had not finished eating them, when Jane re- 
collected that they were doing wrong. 

“ Oh, Williain,” she cried, what have we done! 
How displeased mother will be! What shall we do?” 

William. ‘The cherries looked so nice, I quite 
forgot; but suppose we don’t tell her. 

Jane. Oh! William, that would be making bad 
worse; we have done wrong, it is true, but you 
know we must tell her. 

William. But you know she is always vexed if 
wedo not remember what she tells us, and always 
punishes us if we disobey her. 

Jane. Yes; but I had rather that she knew all 
and punished me, than try to hide it, for I am sure 
I never could feel happy when she looked at me, if I 
had deceived her; and you know she does not punish 
us because she is angry, but that we may remem- 
ber to try to do what is right in future. 

William. Yes; but I don’t like to see her an- 
gry, and you recollect she is always grieved when 
the knows we have done wrong. hy should we 
make her unhappy ? 

Jane. She would be much more unhappy, if she 
found that we tried to hide what we had done 
wrong. Recollect what she told us last Sabbath, 
that God was always ready to forgive those who 
came and asked for pardon, when they had done 
wrong. The text was, “If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” (1 John i. 9,) 
and you know, she said, that if God, who is so very 
great and so very good, has promised to do this, 
then surely a parent or teacher, who loves God, 
will be ready to do the same. 

William. Well, well, you are right ; let us make 
haste and go to her, and tell her the truth. 

So they went, hand in hand, to find their mother ; 
ofcourse they did not feel very cheerful, but they 
felt thankful that they had been able to determine 
to do what was right. 

“Mother,” said Jane, “ you will be sorry to hear 
that we have been naughty children: but we know 
that it would not be right to hide what we have 

one wrong, so we are come to tell you the truth.” 

Jane then told all that had happened, exactly as 

t passed, and William produced the cherry-stones 

which he had brought, that his mother might see 

W many they had really eaten; and I can assure 
Jou they-did not try to make any excuses, but told 
the whole truth. 

Their mother was sorry to hear that they had 

“en so naughty, but still she was pleased to find 

at they were ready to tell the truth, and still more 
oto find that they did not attempt to say, “it was 

y avery few ;” or “ it was William gave them to 
we; or “if Jane had not stopped, I should not 

ve touched them.” I am afraid there are some 
ildren who would have made foolish excuses like 
“se; such conduct is alwaysa very bad sign. 











they have done wrong, but are only sorry because 
they have been found out. 

When William and Jane hed told their mother all 
the truth, they stood, expecting she would punish 
them, and they were quite ready to submit to what 
ever she might think it right to do. After a few 
minutes their mother told them, that as they had 
been so ready to tell the whole truth, without at- 
tempting to make any excuse, she was satisfied that 
they were really convinced that they had done 
wrong, and she thought they would be more careful 
in future; so she would not punish them then, and 
trusted that they would not soon forget what had hap- 
pened. She also reminded them, that they could 
only overcome temptation by looking to God for 
grace to enable them to resist it, and that this was 
necessary in every thing, whether great or small, 
as a very trifling fault often leads to a great one. 
Ifmy little readers like this story, 1 hope they 
will remember what it is to teach them, and not 
merely think about the cherries. 

[Sabbath School Treasury. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE ALARM-BIRD. 

Near the Copper Mine River, which runs into 
Hudson’s Bay, live a tribe of Indians, who tra- 
verse the dreary solitudes that surround them, in 
pursuit of deer or other game, from which they de- 
rive their subsistence. Animals, however, taught 
by experience, shun the haunts of men, and, in- 
stinctively led to conceal themselves in the most 
sequestered spots, they would with difficulty be dis- 
covered, were it not for one of the winged tribe, of 
the owl genus, called the alarm-bird. 

No sooner does this bird descry a man, or a beast, 
than it directs its flight towards them, and hover- 
ing over them, forms gyrations round their heads. 
Should two objects at once arrest its attention, it 
flies from one to the other, alternately, with a loud 
screaming, resembling the ery of a child; and in 
this manner it will follow a traveller, or attend a 
herd of deer, for a considerable time together. 

By means of this guide, whose qualities so well 
correspond with its name, the Copper Indians are 
apprized of the approach of strangers, or directed 
to the herds of deer, which otherwise they would 
frequently miss. Is it to be wondered at, then, that 
they hold this bird in the greatest veneration? It 
seems, indeed, to have been intended by Providence 
for the peculiar benefit of the miserable inhabitants 
of these wild regions, and will furnish new evi- 
dence ofthat superintending care which is over all. 

The Cuculus-indicator, so celebrated in warmer 
climates, for detecting the treasures of bees in the 
deep recesses of the woods, within hollow trunks of 
trees, has, or may be thought to have, an object in 
view in its services. It feels the want of human 
assistance, to enable it to enjoy the fruit it discov- 
ers, and therefore instinctively calls for it, in the 
hope of being recompensed with a share of the 
honey, which, we are told, the natives readily allow 
them; but the Alarm-bird appears perfectly disin- 
terested in its labours. It answers no purpose of 
its own, and therefore may be considered as one of 
the bounties of Heaven, to a people and country al- 
most shut out from a participation of the common 
blessings of life. It confers benefits without the 
prospect of reward, and for this reason is entitled 
to particular regard. 

To contemplate the various*animals that are dis- 
persed over the globe, and the various blessings 
and advantages of different climates, will naturally 
lead us to the source and disposer of all things. 
Though some parts of his works of creation are 
more conspicuously beautiful, and.can speak to the 
most common observer; yet we may, from analogy 
and reason conceive, that nothing was made in 
vain.—Afavor. 


—emA— 
From the Hartford Ch. Secretary. 
CANINE SAGACITY, 
Mr. Eprror,—A few days ago I was passing in 





flittle boys or girls begin to make excuses, I am_ 


cluded the child had strayed from home, and was 
lost, which on inquiry I found to be the fact.—I 
took the child by the hand, and led it a few rods 
in an opposite direction from that which I found it 
running, when a dog coming up tothe child, it ex- 
claimed with joy, “here’s Pink,” by which I un- 
derstood this was the dog’s name ; but still I could 
not tell where the child must go to find its mother. 
The dog seemed however very fond of the child, 
and to be sensible that it was lost. Seeing them 
so familiarly acquainted, I resolved to let the dog 
become the conductor of the child, and see if he 
would lead it home. I therefore took my station at 
some distance behind them, to watch the result.— 
The dog sometimes ran ahead of the child, up- 
on the sidewalk, but when the child halted, he 
would run behind it and urge it along. I followed 
ata considerable distance, passing one street, un- 
til the dog and the child made a full stop at a house, 
the door of which was closed. ‘The dog then whin- 
ed, and rapped with his tail upon the door, when a 
lady which I took to be the mother, came and re- 
ceived the child, inquiring where it had been; its 
reply was, I have been away.—I then resumed my 
walk, reflecting on the wonderful sagacity of dogs ; 
a sagacity that borders, indeed, on rationality. 
Probably the mother does not know at this moment, 
that her child had been lost; for I did not make 
myself known, as I had no acquaintance with the 
family. A Citizen. 








EDITORIAL. 








“THE LAST CALL.” 


As I was inquiring this morning, what shall I 
write for the next number of the Companion, [ 
cast my eyes on the fragment of a newspaper which 
lay before me, and read the words “‘ The last call” at 
the head of an advertisement. I read on, and 
found that a country merchant was calling for pay- 
ment from his debtors. He had demanded it many 
times before; and now he informed them, if they 
did not pay by the first of November next, the ac- 
counts would positively be put into the hands of a 
lawyer for collection. This was what he meant by 
his last call; it was the very last time he would ask 
them for payment, before he would sue them, and 
recover it by processof law. Seeing this notice, I 
reflected on the probable situation of the gentle- 
man’s debtors. Some of them will attend to his 
call and pay their dues. Others are not able to 
pay, and some who are able will neglect it. Then 
he will sue them, take away the necessaries of life, 
and perhaps shut them up in prison. In this way 
he will greatly afflict them, and bring their unhap- 
py wives and children into great distress. I hope 
that all who can, will attend to his dast call; and 
that the creditor will be merciful, where he finds 
any who honestly desire to pay him, but are too poor 
to do it. 

But the words, ‘‘ The last call,” ran in my mind, 
and suggested a train of reflections, which J hope 
might be useful to my readers. 

The gospel is the call of God to men. Even un- 
der the Old Testament dispensation, Wisdom or 
Christ said, Unto you, O men, I call, and my voice 
is to the sons of men. Christ said when op-earth, I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinner¥% repent- 
ance. He compared the kingdom of heaven to a 
king, who made a marriage-supper for hisson ; and 
who sent forth his servant to call them that were 
bidden, (or invited,) to the wedding. The gospel 
requires, or demands, the love and obedience of all 
who read or hear it; and it invites and intreats 
lost and ruined sinners, to come to Christ for par- 
don and life. It calls upon them all to repent, to 
flee from the wrath to come, to make their peace 
with God, to prepare for death and judgment, and 
to secure a title to the kingdom of heaven. So ev- 
ery time a person reads the invitations of Christ, 
God calls him. Every time he hears a sermon, he 
has a call from heaven. When a person lives ma- 
ny years, and enjoys the means of grace, he has 





the main street ofthis city, and noticed a little child 


many thousands of calls from that God of love who 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








is not willing he should perish; and for all these| bound up in their hearts; and when their Maker 
seasons of mercy and means of salvation, he must| calls upon them to seek him early, they harden 


be answerable in the judgment day. 


their hearts and say unto him, Depart from us. God 


Men in general, including children and youth,|is angry too with the young transgressors; and 


disregard these calls of mercy. 


rejecting the joys of the kingdom of heaven. 


They | them off in the morning of their days. 


O how they slight | though he waits to be gracious, he is wearied with 
the Saviour’s love, and hasten on to destruction, | their perverseness. 


And O how often does he cut 
More than 


have a multitude of excuses for this conduct, while | half of the people who become pious, are converted 


they go to their farms, their merchandize, and their | before they arrive at middle age. 


pleasures. 


A vast major- 


They do not utterly refuse, ever to| ity of the victims of death also are among the young; 


hearken and obey; but they excuse themselves for | and many, very many are the thoughtless youth, 


the present. 


They say to Christ, Go thy way for | who are summoned away in the midst of their van- 


this time, when { have a convenient season I | ities and follies, before their peace is made with God. 


will call for thee. Ministers pray them in Christ’s |, 


Possibly some of the beloved readers of the Com- 


stead, as though God did himself beseech them, to| panion will soon hear, or have already heard, their 


be reconciled to God. 


But they will not come to | last call. 


It may be the next sermon they shall 


Christ for life; they continue secure in their sins, | hear; it may be the next parental admonition which 
neglecting from day to day the great salvation.|they will receive; it may be this very warning 


Every day their debts are increasing, their sins| which we are now giving them. 


Whatever it may 


are multiplying, their hearts are becoming harder, | be, it is our fervent prayer that they may regard it 
and their condemnation is hastening on; but they | as the voice of God; and obey him that speaks to 


still refuse, and still delay. 


Through grace some|them from heaven. Then, whether they live or die, 


repent and turn at God’s reproof; but multitudes] it shall be well with them; for Christ has said, 


besides go on frowardly in their trespasses. 


Incline your ear and come unto me: hear and your 


God warns sinners of the consequences of delay, | soul shall live ; and I will make an everlasting cov- 
and threatens them with everlasting punishment if| enant with you, even the sure mercies of David. 


tuey do not repent—as the merchant inthe adver- 








tisement threatens to sue and distress his creditors 


OBITUARY . 





if they will not pay him. Christ refers to just the 








same thing, when he warns us in figurative lan- 
guage to make our peace with God. 
Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art 


everlasting destruction unless he will repent. 


scriptures. 


but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my neproof ; Lalso will laugh at your ca- 
lamity, Twill mock when your fear cometh; when 
your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruc- 
tion cometh asa whirlwind; when distress and an- 
guish come upon you. 

Every sinner has a last call from God. Every 
person that lives under gospel light hears for the 
last time the voice of mercy, and has a Jast hour of 
mercy andhope. Every one either obeys that call, 
and becomes a Christian accepted in the Beloved ; 
or refuses and delays, when his day of grace is past 
and he is invited and intreated no more. In the 
case of all who have died in their sins, there was to 








each one a last Sabbath, a last sermon, a last read- | 


ingofthe precious Bible, a /ast exhortation ofa 
minister or christian friend, a last monition of the 
Spirit, a dast hour for prayer, a /ast moment for re- 
pentance. These being gone, light and hope are 
gone forever. Their harvest is past, their summer 
is ended, and they are not saved. God does not 
make known to each person when his last call will 
be heard, and the day of his patience close; al- 
though there is a time fixed in his own eternal mind. 
Rut to all delaying sinners he says, Behold, now is 
he accepted time; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion. t not thyself of tomorrow, for thou know- 
est not wht a day shall bring forth. He that be- 
ing often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall sudden- 
ly be destroyed, and that without remedy. God is 
continually warning the thoughtless sinner; and 
when the time of his forbearance closes, he sends 
forth the king of terrors to cut him down in his 
transgressions. ‘Then the sinner is consumed with 
terrors, and in that moment all his thoughts perish. 
The last call, and the last hour, often come un- 
expectedly. God speaks and warns, but men re- 
gard itnot. They cry peace and safety, till sud- 
den destruction cometh. They delude themselves 
with vain hopes, till their season of hope is gone ; 
and then the messenger comes upon them in an 
hour when they are not aware. 
The /ast cali often comes in the days of child- 


Youthful Reader! 


Died at Manchester, Vt. Aug. 22d, Mary, daugh- 
Says he, | ter of Dr. Ezra Isham, aged 22 years and 5 months. 
A word tothe memory of this amiable young 
in the way with him; lest at some time the adversa- | Christian and scholar, is a tribute due, not merely 
ry deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver | to friendship, but to that religion which she profes- 
thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Ve-\sed and adorned. With advantages somewhat liber- 
rily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come |al, she profited above many, and gained an early 
out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. | distinction in her studies. 
So Christ addresses every soul, and warns him of| distinction frown the world was made by grace. 
Hear | She became early a decided and useful Christian. 
the awful threatenings contained in the sacred|She publicly owned her Lord, June 10, 1817, in 

Because I have ealled and ye refused; | the beginning of her 12th year. 
I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded: | of her life is found in a private Journal, kept for 
self-comparison and self-examination. She seemed 
to her friends, to be getting ready for distinguished 
usefulness in mature life. 
en—to die, and “ live again.” 
she signally honored the religion she had professed. 
She Kterally sung a triumph over the kiug of ter- 
rors, almost in his immediate grasp. 
donbt not, she is now raising a clearer and sweeter 
voice, among those singers who will die no more. 
have you any preparation, 
thus to begin, in death, the song of the redeemed? 


[Vermont Chronicle. 


But we trust a greater 
A solemn index 
But no—it was for heav- 
On her death-bed 


And we 








POETRY. 











hood and youth. Even the young have foolishness 








From the New Monthly Magazine. 

ELIJAH’S INTERVIEW WITH GOD. 

On Horeb’s rock the Prophet stood ; 
The Lord before him past, 

A hurricane in angry mood 
Swept by him strong and fast. 

The forests fell before its force, 

The rocks were shiver’din its course; 
God was not in the blast. 

"Twas but the whirlwind of His breath 

Aunouncing danger, wreck and death. 

It ceased. The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came mufiling up the sun; 

When through the mountains deep and loud, 
An earthquake thunder’d on. 

The trighted eagte sprang in air, 

The wolf ran howling from his lair : 
God was not in the stun. 

"twas but the rolling of His car, 

The trampling of his steeds from far. 

"Twas still again, and Nature stood 
And calm’d her ruffled frame ; 

When swift from Heaven a fiery flood 
To earth devouring came. 

Down to his depths the ocean fled, 

The sickening sun look’d wan and dead ; 
Yet God fill’d not the flame. 

"Twas but the terrors of His eye 

That lighten’d through the troubled sky. 


At last a voice all still and small 
Rose sweetly on the ear, 

Yet rose so clear and thrill that all 
In Heaven and earth might hear. 

It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 

It spake as angels speak above, 
And God himself was here. 

For, oh, it was a Father’s voice, 

That bade his trembling world rejoice. 


—-—lA— 
A FATHER’S GRIEF. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE. 
To trace the bright rose, fading fast 
From a fair daughter’s cheek ; 
To read upon her pensive brow 
The fears she will not speak ; 
To mark that deep and sudden flush, 
So beautiful and brief, 
Which tells the progress of decay— 
This is a Father’s grief. 
When languor from her joyless couch, 
Has scared sweet sleep away, 
And heaviness that comes with night, 
Departs not with the day ; 
To meet the fond endearing smile, 
That seeks, with false relief, 
Awhile to calm his bursting heart— 
This is a Father’s grief. 
To listen where her gentle voice 
Its welcome music shed, 
And find within his lonely halls 
The silence ofthe dead ; 
To look, unconsciously, for her, 
The chosen and the chief 
Of earthly joys—and look in vain— 
This is a Father’s grief. 
To stand beside the sufferer’s couch, 
While life is ebbing fast ; 
To mark that once illumined eye 
With death’s dull film o’ercast ;— 
To watch the struggles of the frame, 
When earth has no relief, 
And hopes of Heaven are breathed in vain— 
This is a Father’s grief. 
And not when that dread hour is past, 
And life is pain no more— 
Not when the dreary tomb hath closed 
O’er her so loved before ; 
Not then does kind oblivion come 
To lend his woes relief, 
And with him to the grave he bears 
A Father’s rooted grief. 
For, Oh! to dry a mother’s tears, 
Another babe may bloom ; 
But what remains on earth for him 
Whose last is in the tomb? 
To think his chiid is blest above— 
To hope their parting brief,— 
These, these may soothe—but death alone 
Can heal a Father’s grief. 








MISCELLANY. 








Books.—A young man who has a fondness for 
books, or a taste for the works of nature and art, 
is not only preparing to appear with honour and 
usefulness as a member of society, but is secured 
from a thousand temptations and evils to which he 
would otherwise be exposed. He knows what to 
do with his leisure time. It does not hang heavi- 
ly on his hands. He has no inducement’ to resort 
to bad company, or the haunts of dissipation and 
vice ; he has higher and nobler sources of enjoy- 
ment in himself. At pleasure, he can call around 
him the best of company,—the wisest and great 
est men of every age and country—and feast his 
miné with the rich stores of knowledge which they 
spread before him. A lover of good books cat 
never be in want of good society, nor in much dan- 
ger of seeking enjoyment in the low pleasures 0 
sensuality and vice.— Hawes’ Lectures. 


—-—eo— ‘ 
Proverbs. He is a worthless being who lives 
only for himself. 

















Dignity does not consist in possessing honors, but 
in deserving them. 
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